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SHELF SPACE STUDY 

INDICATES NEED OF 

GREATER VARIETY j 
manner, headlines are 


the bane of our existence. It’s one thing to write 
up an account of an event or happening, it’s still an- 
other to put a headline on that item or article that 


—It may be that we 
take our headlines too 
seriously, for in a 


' will at once describe the text, and at the same time 
_ catch the eye of the reader. 


Both, we believe, are 


te 


4 


important, especially in these days of headline reading. 
This is not to say that our own headlines are always 
up to snuff. Indeed, we would gladly settle for a head- 


_ line writer, were we in position to add one to the staff. 


¥ 
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_ As mentioned above, maybe we are over-conscious of 


the damage that can be done with false headlines, but 


. there’s hardly a day that passes that we don’t wish 


we could make a writer eat his headlines. 


Such is the case in a U.S.D.A. release received dur- 
ing the week covering a study made of supermarket 


_ shelf space in Eastern Metropolitan areas. The study 


- was made by the Production and Marketing Adminis- 


_ tration’s Marketing and Facilities Research Branch, at 
_ the request of food retailers. The release is headed 
“Fewer rows of canned goods on grocery shelves might 
' raise sales, cut costs.” In the first place the study 
refers to canned fruits and vegetables. In other 

words, “canned foods” and not “canned goods”. But 


: far more important is the fact that the headline indi- 


' cates that a grocer would sell more canned foods if 
_he cut down on his shelf display. The truth of the 
i matter, of course, as brought out in the body of the 
_ release, and as proven by the survey, is that a grocer 


would increase volume of business done, reduce 
; distribution costs, if he would cut down on the display 


_ of a particular item so as to provide a greater variety 


j of choice for the consumer. So the headline might 
_ better have read “Greater variety of canned foods on 
4 grocery shelves would raise sales, cut costs”. That 
§ fact, of course, is elementary, and that is probably the 
_ reason such a headline was not used . . . So simple a 
_ headline might reflect on the value of the study. Never- 
theless, that is the one point a good many of the 
smaller canners at least, have been trying to prove to 
_buyers. Chances are most buyers are too smart to be 
@ fooled by such a headline. At the same time, they are 
stoo smart not to see the value of such an argument 
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EDITORIALS 


when trying to cut a salesman short. The alert canner 
representative will have the answer at his fingertips. 


Here’s what the experiments with 17 representative 
canned items in five supermarkets in Eastern Metro- 
politan areas showed: When a display of only two 
rows of cans was used (two vertical stacks side by 
side) the average sales per row for a week in the five 
supers were 590 cans; for each vertical row added to 
the two row display, sales average 60.9 cans, about 
one-fifth as many as for each row of the two row dis- 
play. This would seem to emphasize the importance of 
considering additional labels to the shelf before in- 
creasing beyond two rows the display space of the one 
item. In other words, it indicates that there’s a limit 
to what a grocer can do with mass display of even a 
well-known label. Provided these shelves can be kept 
adequately stocked, the grocer might better offer the 
consumer a wider selection. So the study actually 
becomes a sales tool for the small canner rather than 
an out for the buyer. 


Copies of the report “Better use of selling space in 
retail stores, Part I’? may be obtained by writing the 
Office of Information Services, PMA, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


303 TOMATOES—It’s disappointing to hear this 
week, that the A&P following a number of other larger 
buyers, will switch to 303 tomatoes for its standard 
and extra standard label, beginning with the 1953 
pack. There’s little or no use crying over spilled milk, 
of course. The 303 can has become more or less stand- 
ard with most other products. And canners them- 
selves are finding it difficult justifying the cost of 
maintaining a No. 2 line. Trouble is, you just can’t 
get a decent size tomato in the No. 303 can without 
smashing it to smithereens. That’s no problem for 
standards, of course, which might better have been 
added to a little bread and onions for stewed tomatoes 
anyway. But the 303 isn’t calculated to help the pack 
of extra standards, nor their acceptance by the public. 
The 1952 pack figures recently issued showed that the 
pack in 2’s dropped off from about 50 percent in 1951 
to about one-third of the 1952 pack, while the pack in 
303’s increased from about 8 percent in 1951 to about 
24 percent in 1952. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


MAURICE SIEGEL 


THE STEAM HOSE MYTH 


The use of low pressure cold water and the steam 
hose to clean and sterilize canning equipment has been 
widespread in the industry. In recent years, however, 
high pressure water that may be applied either cold 
or hot with or without the addition of detergents has 
been made available for the clean-up crew in numer- 
ous plants. 


Some canners have come to regard the steam hose 
with veneration, feeling that its use in finalizing the 
clean-up should leave all of the preparation, conveying 
and filling equipment clean and sterile for the next 
packing day. The roar of the escaping steam and the 
copious vapors emitted must serve to re-assure the user 
of its excellent sterilizing efficiency. What are the 
facts? 


It has been our observation that a steam hose that is 
used after thorough cleaning of the equipment will 
serve to blow off the excess water. It will fog the 
atmosphere of the factory so that it delays subsequent 
inspection and the effectiveness of the cleaning. It 
seldom raises the surface temperature of equipment to 
the point where the vegetative forms of bacteria, mold 
spores or yeasts are killed. If the steam hose is held 
long enough over one small area it might blow off any 
adherent microorganisms. 


In order to roughly check some of these observations 
a few temperature measurements were made in a can- 
ning factory where the air temperature was approxi- 
mately 68°F. A steam hose was attached to a direct 
boiler line where a gauge pressure of 125 lbs. was 
maintained. The temperature of the steam measured 
at the end of the nozzle was 207°F. The temperature 
of the steam six inches beyond the end of the nozzle 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


averaged 180°F. The nozzle was placed six inches 
above the monel metal packing table which had an 
initial surface temperature of 70°F. After applying 
the steam for one minute the temperature of the monel 
surface reached 94°F. Afer two minutes the table 
top had a surface temperature of 122°F. These tem- 
peratures would serve to increase rather than reduce 
the numbers of micro-organisms. 


A similar test was run using a mixture of hot water 
and steam. The temperature of the hot water at the 
nozzle was 188°F. The water temperature averaged 
180°F six inches from the nozzle. When applied 
against the surface of the monel metal table the tem- 
peratures at the end of one minute and two minutes 
were 160° and 172°F., respectively. Most non-spore 
bearing bacteria would be killed off at these temper- 
atures. 


Any effective sanitizing of equipment must first re- 
move the solids and organic matter. In many cases 
this may be accomplished by the application of high 
pressure cold water, followed by hot water and a suit- 
able detergent. Then comes a final rinse with cold 


‘potable water. Some equipment must be hand cleaned, 


others disconnected or taken apart and then scrubbed 
with brushes and detergents. Each type of soil and 
each piece of equipment is a problem unto itself and 
must be treated accordingly. At 200-300 lb. pressure, 
however, cold water alone is a most effective cleaner. 


The use of a steam hose is costly. The hose itself 
is expensive and its period of utility rather short. It 
is not an effective sanitizing or cleaning aid. The 
steam used or wasted, must be reckoned at the year’s 
end in pounds of coal or gallons of oil. Its work may 
be done cheaper and more effectively with other equip- 
ment. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953— OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-28, 
KA CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CUNFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 

JANUARY 28-29, 1953—OHIO PROCES- 


SORS CONFERENCE, Ohio Union Building, 
Ohio State University. 


FEBRUARY 2-138, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Cumberland Hotel, Bridgeton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Canners 
School, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953 — Foop PrROc- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

FEBRUARY 16-18, 1958—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-25, 1953 — NATIONAL 
CANNED SALMON WEEK. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FooD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 

FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nnal Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953— OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 6-7, 1953—vrRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 9-13, 1953 — TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, 2nd Annual Statistical 
Quality Control School, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NoRTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1953—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—-cCANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—wIscoNSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 16, 1953—INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 14-23, 1953 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind, 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 
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CHICAGO CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


(Subject to Revision and Addition) 


Tuesday, February 17 to 
Wednesday, February 25, 1953 


All Meetings of NCA at the Conrad Hilton; 
CMSA Exhibit also at Conrad Hilton; Brokers at 
Palmer House (Grand Ballroom) ; Pickle Packers 
at Sheraton; NAWGA Meetings at Morrison. 
Tuesday, February 17 to Friday, February 20— 

NAWGA Meetings. 

Wednesday, February 18—NCA Committee Meet- 
ings: 9:30 A.M. Scientific Research; 9:30 A.M. 
Home Economics ; 3:00 P.M. Labeling. 

Thursday, February 19--9:00 A.M. Canning In- 
dustry Research; 10:00 A.M. Directors National 
Red Cherry Institute, Morrison; 10:00 A.M. 
Budget; 12:30 P.M. Administrative Council ; 
2:00 P.M. Convention Committee; All Day— 
National Pickle Packers. 

Friday, February 20—8:00 A.M. Cherry Pie Bak- 
ing Contest, Morrison; 9:30 A.M., 12:30 P.M. 
and 2:00 P.M. Board of Directors; 12 M CMSA 
Board Lunchcon, Blackstone; 2:09 P.M. NCA- 
CMSA, 1°t General Prod. & Management Sex- 
sion; 7°00 P.M. Resolutions Committee;' All 
Day—National Pickle Packers; 5.00 P.M. Forty- 
Niners Meeting, Conrad Hilton. 

Saturday, February 21—9:00 A.M. Nominating 
Committee; 9:30 A.M. NFBA Gen. Buriness 
Meeting; 10:00 A.M. NCA Gen. Session; 10°30 
A.M. to 5:30 P.M. CMSA Exhibit; 12:30 P.M. 
Claims Committee ; 2:00 P.M. High Temp.-Short 
Time Processing Methods & Equip. Conference 
(Continuous Agitating Retorts, Aseptic Can- 
ning, End-Over-End Agitation) ; 2:00 P.M. Raw 
Products Procurement & Management (Panel on 
Collective Bargaining by Growers); 2:00 P.M. 
PAPPEMI (Mchy. Priority Group), Conrad 
Hilton. 

Sunday, February 22—-9:30 A.M. Legislative Com- 
mittee; 9:30 A.M. Statistics Committee; 10:00 
A.M. Quality Protection & Food Regulation 
Conference (Race Between Pests & Pesticides) ; 
10:00 A.M. CMSA Meeting; 1:00 to 5:30 P.M. 
CMSA Exhibit; 2:00 P.M. Raw Products Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee; 2:00 P.M. Quality 
Protection & Food Regulation Conference (De- 
velopments in Administration of Federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act), (Tomato Products Sani- 
tation) ; 4:00 P.M. Fishery Products Committee. 

Monday, February 23 -9:00 A.M. Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners, Conrad Hilton; 9:30 A.M. 
Field Management Problems Conference; 10.00 
A.M. Production Problems & Special Products 
Conference (Performance of Electrolytic Tin 
Plate, Dietetic Canned Foods, Water Utilization, 
Sterilization by Atomic Radiation); 10:30 to 
5:30 P.M. CMSA Exhibit; 2:00 P.M. Improving 
Efficiency of Production & Distribution (Opera- 
tions Analysis, Financial Control, How Canners 
Can Improve Distribution Efficiency) ; 2:30 P.M. 
National Kraut Packers Association, Conrad 
Hilton. 

Tuesday, February 24—9:30 A.M. Catsup Stand- 
ards Meeting; 10:00 A.M. NCA Conference Mili- 
tary Procurement; 10:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
CMSA Exhibit; 12:15 P.M. Luncheon Meeting 
National Meat Canners, Blackstone; 2:00 P.M. 
Fishery Products Conference. 

Wednesday, February 25—10:30 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
CMSA Exhibit. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


Wednesday, February 18—7:00 P.M. Conrad Hil- 
ton, Dinner NCA Labeling Committee. 

Friday, February 20—4:30 P.M. Sheraton, Cock- 
tail Party, National Pickle Packers; 6:00 P.M. 
Conrad Hilton, Cocktail Party, The Forty Nin- 
ers; 6:00 P.M. Conrad Hilton, Dinner Meeting, 
NCA Raw Products & Technical Advisory Com- 
mittees ; 7:30 P.M. Blackstone, Past Presidents 
Dinner, CMSA; 8:00 P.M. Conrad Hilton, 
Smoker, NCA Research Advisory Council. 

Saturday, February 21—5:00 P.M. LaSalle, Meet- 
ing of Hamilton QM Club; 6:00 P.M. Conrad 
Hilton, Old Guard Dinner. 

Sunday, February 22 6:30 P.M. Conrad Hilton, 
Dinner NCA Fishery Products Committee; 
6:30 P.M. Conrad Hilton, State Secretaries Din- 
ner; 8:00 P.M. Conrad Hilton, NCA Raw Prod- 
ucts Smo“er. 

Menday, February 23—-7:00 P.M. Morrison, Young 
Guard Benourt. 

Tuesdry, February 24—7:00 P.M. Sheraton, An- 

nual Dinner Dance CMSA. 
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Pointers On 
Profitable Pea Production 


(A Review and a Summary) 


By CHARLES B. SAYRE 
Geneva, New York 


In a 10-acre variety test of 14 canning 
varieties and 10 freezing varieties of 
peas near Geneva in 1952, the canning 
varieties averaged 3,500 pounds of 
shelled peas per acre with an average 
tenderometer grade of 103, and the freez- 
ing varieties 2,820 pounds per acre with 
an average tenderometer grade of 92. 
The average gross return from the can- 
ning varieties was $175.00 per acre, and 
from the freezing varieties was $169.20 
per acre. These peas were grown on 
rented land, but it was selected land 
which is one of the reasons for the good 
yields. 

The average yield of peas grown for 
processing in New York State was only 
1,530 pounds per acre in 1952. A very 
severe drought last June reduced the 
yield in western New York, yet the 
average yield from this State for the 10- 
year period from 1941 to 1950 was only 
1,690 pounds per acre. 

These striking contrasts yields 
emphasize that there is room for tre- 
mendous improvement in pea production 
practices in this State, even though there 
are many growers who consistently ob- 
tain good yields year after year. 


TEN IMPORTANT FACTORS 
Experiments at Geneva over many 
years have pointed up 10 factors which 
are most important in affecting pea 
yields. The pea crop is very exacting in 


certain requirements, and may give poor 


results if these points are neglected. 


1. The principal cause of poor yields 


of peas is planting them in poor soil. 


Peas require a fertile, well drained soil. 
In a 3-year survey of production prac- 
tices of growers whose yields per acre 
were in the highest 10 per cent of each 
factory, there were two factors all the 
high producers had in common. All of the 
high-yielding crops were grown on well- 
drained soil and were planted early. 
Peas are very sensitive to poor soil 
aeration due to poor drainage. Poor soil 
aeration is likely to be most severe dur- 
ing the pea-growing season, when the soil 


‘normally has its highest moisture con- 
_ tent, when rainfall is most frequent, and 


when the slowest rate of evaporation and 
transpiration prevails. 


2. Plant peas as early as the soil is in 
good condition to work. Peas grow best 


From “Farm Research’, quarterly publication of 


_ the New York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion at Geneva and Cornell University Ag. Exp. 


Sta., Ithaca. 
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in cool weather, and early planting im- 
proves the chances of producing the crop 
when temperatures and rainfall are most 
favorable. Plantings made in April in- 
variably outyield those made in May. 
Plantings after May 1 generally produce 
progressively decreasing yields with each 
week’s delay in planting, Earlier plant- 
ings produce larger plants with more 
pods and more peas per pod. 


3. “Late” varieties should also be 
planted early. The so-called “late” varie- 
ties take several days longer to reach 
harvesting stage and, therefore, their 
growing period extends further into the 
normally hot weather of July. In our 
comparison of 24 varieties all planted on 
the same date in 1952, there was a maxi- 
mum spread of 11 days between harvest- 
ing of the earliest maturing varieties and 
the latest maturing one. 


4. Peas should be fertilized liberally 
with a complete fertilizer high in nitro- 
gen, such as 500 pounds per acre of a 
10-10-10, The fertilizer should be drilled 
in deeply just before the peas are 
planted. On sandy soils, it might be bet- 
ter to apply 500 pounds of a 5-10-10 
fertilizer before planting supple- 
ment this with a top dressing of 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda or of 75 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate applied when the 
blossom buds first appear. The foilage 
should be dry when this is done to avoid 
burning. 

Extreme soil acidity should be cor- 
rected for peas. A soil pH of 6.5 gives 
the maximum availability of all nutri- 
ents, but if it is desired to keep the soil 
very acid for potato production 500 
pounds per acre of finely ground lime- 
stone should be drilled in contact with 
the pea seeds. Hydrated lime should not 
be used in contact with pea seed as it 
would kill the seedlings. In addition, a 
fertilizer containing 2 per cent magnes- 
ium should be used on very acid soils for 
peas. 


5. Fertilizer should be drilled sepa- 
rately from pea seed. If the fertilizer is 
drilled in contact with the pea seed, it is 
likely to do more harm than good because 
the temporarily toxic concentration of 
soluble salts in contact with the seed will 
injure or kill the seedlings. 


6. Shallow planting is very important 
especially if peas are planted early. At 
that time, there is plenty of moisture in 
the soil so that deep planting is not 
needed to place the seeds in moist soil, 


but even more important is the fact that 
the soil is cold at that time of year but 
considerably warmer close to the surface 
where it is warmed each day by the sun. 
Consequently, peas planted not over an 
inch deep will sprout much quicker and 
much more uniformly than deep-planted 
peas. 


7. Immediately after planting the field 
should be rolled with a light roller, pref- 
erably a slat roller. A heavy roller may 
pack the soil too much and interfere with 
the emergence of the seedlings. Rolling 
helps by settling the soil -uniformly 
around the seed, thus greatly improving 
uniformity of emergence, and second, it 
pushes the stones down so that they will 
not interfere with the cutter bar at har- 
vesting. Uniformity of emergence of 
seedlings is important in obtaining larger 
yields of high quality peas. Irregular 
sprouting means irregular maturity with 
a sacrifice of either quality or yield, 
which means lower cash returns. 


8. Mechanization of harvesting equip- 
ment greatly reduces labor requirements 
and cost of growing peas. This is true 
provided the peas are planted in fields of 
10 acres or more of uniform soil and 
topography. Rolling land and fields hav- 
ing marked variation in soil type or 
drainage are not satisfactory for eco- 
nomical production of peas because of 
unequal maturity in the high and low 
areas and in poorly drained areas. 


9. The stage of maturity at which peas 
are harvested is important. It affects the 
price per ton and, therefore, gross re- 
turns. In New York State the price paid 
for peas for processing is determined by 
the tenderometer grade. As the tender- 
ometer grade goes up, indicating tougher 
peas, the price scale goes down. At 1952 
contract prices, the largest cash returns 
were obtained when peas were harvested 
at a tenderometer grade of 90 to 95. 
Four years’ results show that at this 
stage of maturity, about three-fourths of 
the maximum yield would be obtained, 
but the quality would be excellent. Peas 
allowed to grow beyond this stage of 
maturity will give higher yields but the 
price per ton will decrease so rapidly 
that the gross returns from the crop will 
be reduced. 


10. Crop rotation is very important in 
maintaining pea yields. A cultivated 
crop, preferably beans or corn, should 
precede peas. Alfalfa or clover may be 
seeded with peas as the nurse crop. Peas 
are harvested in June or early July, leav- 
ing the alfalfa or clover for soil im- 
provement or livestock feed. 

Merely observing some of the points 
mentioned above while neglecting others 
is not likely to give profitable results. 
For example, no amount of fertilizer is 
likely to produce good yields of peas on 
poorly drained soil, nor will the best 
drained and best fertilized land produce 
large yields if the peas are planted too 
late. But, careful attention to details 
and to all the exacting requirements will 
greatly improve pea production. 
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Promising New Orange 
Powder Developed By USDA 


A new process for the manufacture of 
powdered orange juice, was announced 
Jan. 12 by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture according to U.S.D.A. The new 
process yields a product that stores well 
under severe conditions and makes an 
attractive, fresh-flavored beverage when 
reconstituted with water. Because the 
new process has succeeded so well in 
laboratory and pilot-plant studies, the 
Army Quartermaster Corps has procured 
a small trial supply, for testing purposes. 
The new product is not yet available com- 
mercially. 


The studies that produced the new pro- 
cess were conducted in Albany, Calif., at 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry’s Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory. Dr. G. E. Hilbert, 
chief of that bureau, said that the new 
process consists of several steps, all of 
which represent various kinds of techni- 
cal advancement, accomplished either 
during these studies or in recent years. 

Dr. Hilbert said that the process be- 
gins with juice concentrated at a low 
temperature, a comparatively new de- 
velopment. The drying step requires a 
vacuum process and applies new knowl- 
edge of the physical and chemical be- 
havior of juices under specific and care- 
fully controlled conditions of temperature 
and pressure. Use of ultra-high vacuum, 
the so-called “freeze-drying process”, is 
not necessary. 


Another feature of the process is the 
addition, after the drying step, of an ade- 
quate amount of specially prepared, 
stabilized natural orange oil to the pow- 
der, as flavoring. This is essential be- 
cause during drying the natural flavor 
essence of the orange is largely lost. 


CANS “LOCK-IN” THE FLAVOR 


Keys to the product’s stability under 
very warm storage conditions are the 
“locking in” of flavor by a recently de- 
veloped commercial method of preparing 
the added orange oil, and by packing the 
product in cans containing small inner 
packages of desiccant. Thus very low 
moisture content (down to 0.5 percent) 
is achieved. For most severe storage con- 
ditions (100° F. for a period of months), 
powders containing 40 percent of corn 
sirup solids have been highly successful. 
Further research, with and without ed- 
ible additives, is under way. 


An attractive characteristic of the new 
powder is its ease of reconstitution. An 
appropriately measured quantity of the 
powder dropped into a glass of water 
(even ice water), dissolves immediately 
and remains dispersed in the water, 
without settling out. The color is that of 
fresh orange juice. Tasters have uni- 
formly praised the flavor as that of 
natural orange. Nutritive factors, such 
as vitamins A and C, are well preserved, 
even after prolonged storage. 
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THE PROCESS 


In the experimental drying process, a 
thin layer of concentrated juice is placed 
on pans, and these are placed in a 
vacuum chamber on shelves that can be 
heated. The combination of heat from the 
shelves and the vacuum applied causes 
the juice to puff up to many times its 
original volume as it dries. On removal 
from the vacuum chamber the dried 
puffed juice readily breaks down into 
powder. The texture is thus fine and 
flaky, and this characteristic largely 
explains the ease of reconstitution with 
water. 


Scientists in the Western Laboratory 
are continuing their studies with juices 
of other fruits and vegetables, and al- 
ready promising results have been ob- 
tained in the production of beverage 
powders from concentrated juices of 
other citrus fruits, tomato, pineapple, 
apple, and grape. 


Much remains to be done in further 
investigation of applications and modifi- 
cations of the process, according to Dr. 
Hilbert. At present the achievement con- 
sists only of a demonstration that high- 
quality natural juices can be reduced to 
the dry state, packaged and preserved, 
and reconstituted and used with good 
results, both as satisfying beverages and 
as sources of essential vitamins. 


FROZEN FOOD HANDLING 
BOOKLET ISSUED 


A lively booklet devoted to proper han- 
dling practices for frozen foods has been 
issued by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. Entitled “Pro- 
tecting Frozen Foods from Producer to 
Consumer,” the booklet sets forth de- 
tailed recommendations for all types of 
frozen food handlers, with particular em- 
phasis given to retailers’ obligations. 


Prepared in two colors, with attractive 
art work, the booklet is an emphatic re- 
minder to all factors in the industry that 
frozen foods require constant. protection 
of 0°(F) refrigeration to maintain the 
high standard of quality that has gained 
them such wide consumer acceptance. 


Leading frozen food packers are plan- 
ning widespread distribution of the book- 
let so as to focus the attention of the 


entire industry on this important prob- ~ 
lem. Quantity copies of the booklet are — 
available to all members of the trade at — 
Inquiries should be di- — 
rected to the National Association of — 


cost of printing. 


Frozen Food Packers, 1415 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


PINEAPPLE VINEGAR 


The California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, California, is working on a 
project for the conversion of waste pine- 
apple juice to vinegar in its Philippine 
Islands plant, with John H. West in 
charge. 


New USDA Process Captures Fruit 
Flavors Lost in Making Preserves 


Aromas ordinarily lost in making fruit 
preserves can now be captured and re- 
turned to the preserves to enhance their 
fruit flavor or used to flavor other fruit 
products, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced January 8. 


These recovered flavors can be used to 
give a “natural” zest to beverages, foun- 
tain sirups, confectionery, ice cream and 
other desserts, according to Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry. He de- 
scribes the flavor recovery technique as 
a modification of a process devised by 
laboratory engineers for recovering vola- 
tile flavors from fruit juice. The new 
method was developed at the Bureau’s 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
in Philadelphia and has been adapted 
for commercial use in cooperation with a 
preserve manufacturer. 


The new process merely involves 
changing the usual condenser arrange- 
ment on cooking kettles. By maintaining 
cooling water at a low temperature, the 
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condensate contains practically all of the 
desired aroma. These captured flavors 
can then be concentrated to an essence 
and returned to the preserves or used to 
flavor other fruit products. 


Dr. Hilbert points out that despite the 
use of the vacuum pan in making pre- 
serves, many delicate flavors still escape 
during cooking. The new U.S.D.A. tech- 


nique avoids this, without appreciably — 


changing the preserve-making process. 


Details of the process, including in- 
formation on costs and equipment may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, U.S. 
D.A., Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Chestnut Hill Station, Philadelphia 18, 
Pennsylvania. 


The research team which developed 
this new essence recovery process was 
composed of N. C. Aceto, R. K. Eskew, 
G. W. M. Phillips, C. S. Redfield, and 
J. J. Skalamera, all connected with the 
Bureau’s Philadelphia laboratory. 
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BRADLEY DEWEY HONORED 


At a cermony held at the company’s 
Cambridge, Massachusetts cafeteria, 
January 6, Bradley Dewey, co-founder 
and president of Dewey and Almy Chem- 
ical Company since its start 34 years 
ago, was presented with an illuminated 
testimonial from the employees of the 
various plants as a token of their esteem 
and devotion. Mr. Dewey retired as pres- 


ident on December 31st, 1952. 


The gold-embossed leather volume was 
engrossed with the names of the em- 
ployees of the company’s 13 plants 
located in the U. S., Canada, Europe, 
South American and Australia. It was 
designed by E. A. Karr, the well-known 
Boston calligrapher. Presentation of the 
volume was made by W. L. Taggart, vice- 
president—manufacturing, on behalf of 
the employees. 


In acceptance, Mr. Dewey said he did 
not feel that he was leaving the com- 


_ pany, but rather celebrating another 


leader who would bring new ideas and 
new methods. New president and chief 
- executive officer is Hugh S. Ferguson, 
formerly executive vice-president. Mr. 


- Dewey becomes chairman of the board. 


NAAS CORPORATION FIRE 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the packaging room of the Naas Corpo- 
ration plant at Markle early Saturday 
morning, January 10th. The damage 
was confined to the packaging room, a 
_ two-story structure, in which was housed 
canning equipment, pasteurizers, etc. No 
definite figures are available as to the 
loss, but it has been estimated at ap- 
proximately $100,000. There was no 
damage to the merchandise or inventory. 


RED AND WHITE 
SUPERS PLANNED 


The F. M. Flickinger Co., Inc., spon- 
sor of the Red and White Food Stores 
program in Western New York State, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, is planning an 

_ extensive development at the super-mar- 
_ ket level in that territory. A new wholly 
_ owned subsidiary named “Red and White 
_ Super Markets, Inc.”* has been created 
to finance and sponsor a group of large 
Red and White Super Markets in the 
"seven branches of the corporation. The 
_ program for 1953 calls for 25 of these 
"stores in the larger cities. It will involve 
/an investment of $2 million. 


_ The stores will be individually owned 
_and will carry the Red and White Super 
Market signs. They will operate on a 
standard Red and White contract. The 
“corporation will lease the premises and 
‘re-lease to the store owners. and also 
grelp to finance the store. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ROGERS TRANSFERS STERNKE 


Gordon Sternke, who has represented 
Rogers Brothers Seed Company in Mid- 
western states for the past 12 or 14 
years, will be transferred to Idaho Falls 
shortly after the Convention to assume a 
position with the Food Products Division 
of the firm, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by J. M. Bingham, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales. The work 
will not be new to Gordon, as prior to 
his becoming associated with the Seed 
Division, he managed one of Rogers’ de- 
hydrating plants for several years. 

He will be succeeded in the territory 
by Cecil J. Schmitz, formerly Assistant 
Production Manager in Charge of Raw 
Products of the Marshall Canning Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, Iowa. Mr. Schmitz 
graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1941 and after a tour of duty 
in the Armed Services, became associated 
with Marshall Canning Company in 1946, 
where he remained until his present 
assignment. 


GRISWOLD MOVES UP 
AT DOLE 


Harold F. Griswold has been promoted 
to the post of assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., with headquarters at San Francisco, 
California, 


ALVAREZ IN SCHUCKL POST 


Emil Rutz, President of Schuckl & 
Company, Sunnyvale, California canners, 
has announced the appointment of H. 
Alvarez as Export Sales Manager, effec- 
tive January 1. Mr. Alvarez has had 
more than 32 years of experience and is 
well known in the food export field. He 
was associated for 26 years with Libby, 
McNeill & Libby at their Chicago head- 
quarters as Assistant Export Manager. 
For the past 6 years he has been Export 
Manager for the Golden State Company 
of San Francisco. In his position with 
Schuckl he will handle export sales for 
the company and its divisions, the 
Rancho Soup Company and the Sunny- 
vale Packing Company. 


PATON ACQUIRES SMITHSON 


John G. Paton Co., Inc., New York 
food brokers, has acquired the business 
of Edwin Smithson Co., of that city. 


’ Edwin Smithson, president of the Edwin 


Smithson Co., has joined the Paton or- 
ganization as vice-president. 


TAMPA BROKERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the Tampa Food Brok- 
ers Association held in mid-December, 
the following officers were elected to 
serve in 1953: Hugh L. Dawson, Presi- 
dent; George Reby, Vice-President; and 
William S. Bruce, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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A&P TO SWITCH TO 
303 TOMATOES 


A & P, it is reported this week, will 
switch to the No. 303 can size for re- 
quirements for its standard (Iona) and 
extra standard (Sultana) labels, begin- 
ning with the 1953 pack. No. 2’s will be 
continued on fancy tomatoes and tomato 
juice. 


HUNGERFORD PROVIDES 
TELEVISION 
FOR EMPLOYES 


Bill Free and sons, owners and opera- 
tors of the Hungerford Packing Com- 
pany at Hungerford, Pennsylvania, in- 
stalled television sets in their plant this 
week, so that the 160 employees could 
see the inaugural ceremonies of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and at the same time 
operation could continue. The firm is 
currently packing onions, small whole 
white potatoes and kidney beans. 


MARK HEADS TRI-VALLEY ASSN. 


Philip N. Mark, general manager of 
the Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, California, has been elected 
president of California Processors and 
Growers, Inc., and George A. Gooding, a 
vice-president of the California Packing 
Corp., has been made vice president of 
the industry association. 


OWENS HEADS MIAMI BROKERS 


Duncan Owens, of A. Earle Clark & 
Sons, has been named president of the 
Miami Food Brokers’ Association for the 
current year. 

Other officers named by the association 
are: J. R. Spradley, of J. R. Spradley 
& Co., vice-president; treasurer, Shag 
Daye, of Stokely & Daye; secretary, 
A. Albert Green, Apte Brokerage Co. 


DETROIT BROKERS ELECT 


The following officers have been elected 
by the Detroit Food Brokers Association: 
D. Preston Dozier, Dozier-Pond Com- 
pany, President; William J. Matthews, 
Jr., W. J. Matthews Food Brokerage 
Company, Vice-President; and Thomay 
F. Peppler, Fred W. Peppler & Son, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


VALSWEET NAMES AD AGENCY 


The Valsweet Corp., packers of Val- 
sweet Grape Nectar, with offices at 24 
California St., San Francisco, California, 
has appointed Guild, Bascom and Bon- 
figli as advertising agents. Valsweet is 
on the market nationally and an inten- 
sive advertising campaign is planned for 
California during the next few months. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


TRI-STATE SPECIAL TO CHICAGO 


The Special Train from Baltimore to 
Chicago for the February Convention an- 
nounced tentatively in this publication 
last week, is now being definitely ar- 
ranged. During the week the Tri-State 
Packers Association issued a memoran- 
dum to members and associates calling 
attention to the train, and urging all to 
get aboard to make this a Chicago Spe- 
cial like the good old days. Special train 
will be operated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. It will leave Baltimore, Cam- 
den Station, 4:20 P.M. Friday, February 
20, arriving at Chicago, Grand Central 
Station, at 8:00 A.M. Saturday, Febru- 
ary 21. It will pick up at Washington, 
D. C. at 5:30 P.M., Martinsburg, West 
Virginia at 7:00 P.M., Pittsburgh at 
12:10 A.M. The train will offer the usual 
variety of accommodations, berths, sec- 
tions, roomettes, bedrooms, compart- 
ments and drawing rooms. It will of 
course, carry a dining car for meals and 
refreshments. Return will be by indi- 
vidual option. 


Those intending to use this Special are 
requested to contact Mr. W. Preston Cox, 
Division Passenger Agent, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Baltimore and Charles 
Streets, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Tele- 
phone: Lexingtin 0400. Mr. Cox reports 
excellent interest at this writing. 


TAFT TO ADDRESS 
NCA CONVENTION 


Senator Robert A. Taft will address 
the 46th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in Chicago on 
the morning of February 21, it has been 
announced by Fred C. Heinz, N.C.A. 
President. 


“In its constant struggle to maintain 
its operations on the proper basis of free 
and competitive enterprise the canning 
industry has found Senator Taft consis- 
tent in his many acts and attitudes on 
matters affecting its business. His mes- 
sage to our Convention will receive earn- 
est attention and a respectful reception,” 
stated Mr. Heinz. 


Mr. Heinz said that the program 
drafted for the Convention under the 
theme “Sharpening the Tools of Manage- 
ment” will bring before canners the 
opinions of the nation’s best technologi- 
cal, professional and legal talent on pro- 
duction-management topics. On the pro- 
gram with Senator Taft will be Dr. Roy 
B. Newton, vice-president in charge of 
research of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
who will speak on the importance of pro- 
duction factors to the industry. 


The Saturday morning sessions will 
be followed by a series of eight morning 
and afternoon sessions extending through 
Tuesday, February 24, which will give 
emphasis to maintenance of efficient 
management. 
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YOUNG GUARD BANQUET 


With a seating capacity of 750 persons 
and orders for more than 1100 tickets 
with checks to cover already in hand, the 
Banquet Committee for the Young Guard 
Banquet and Entertainment to be held at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Monday 
evening, February 23, met in the office of 
Secretary Bob Eirich this week to tackle 
the problem. After calling Chicago, it 
was decided to hold two banquets, same 
fare, same time, same hotel, same show. 
The two banquet rooms will provide addi- 
tional seating capacity so that a few 
tickets are now available. First come 
first served. Contact Robert L. Eirich, 
care of H. S. Crocker Company, 1600 S. 
Clinton Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
Members $10.00—Guests $12.00. 


HUNGERFORD AT CONVENTION 


Headquarters of Bill Free and sons, 
owners and operators of the Hungerford 
Packing Company, Hungerford, Penn- 
sylvania, at the coming NCA Conven- 
tion, will be in the Royal Skyway Suite, 
Room 2320 of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
The suite will be open 10:00 A.M. Wed- 
nesday, February 18, and will remain 
open until noon, February 25. In atten- 
dance will be William A. Free, Sr., Presi- 
dent; Robert K. Free; Procurement; 
William A. Free, Jr., Production and 
Engineering; George E. Thumpser, 
Quality Control; E. J. Laucks, General 
Sales Manager; and Seymour Beere, 
Division Sales Manager. 


MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW 
GOES TO PHILADELPHIA 


Thousands of new models of materials 
handling equipment, valued at more than 
$10,000,000, will be displayed by exhibit- 
ing companies at the Materials Handling 
Exposition at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, May 18 to 22, according to an 
announcement by Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
the exposition management. 


Hundreds of new developments will be 
shown for the first time at the show by 
the 255 exhibiting companies. Of major 
interest to visitors will be the stress this 
year on systems of materials handling. 
The use of various types of equipment 
to perform special functions will be em- 
phasized. 

On display will be lift and fork trucks, 
both gasoline and battery powered, con- 
veyors, both portable and permanent, 
hoists, monorails, cranes, tractors, trail- 
ers, hand trucks, stacking units, portable 
elevators, skids and pallets, and their 
respective accessories. 


JANTZ AT CONVENTION | 


Fred H. Jantz & Company, Cleveland 
Food Brokers, will attend the National 
Food Brokers Convention in Chicago, 
February 21st to February 26th inclu- 
sive, and will be represented by A. H. 
Jantz, F. H. Jantz, and W. Nageotte. 
Headquarters will be the Morrison Hotel. 
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BROKERS TO TELL ALL 
AT CONVENTION 


According to reports from the Associa- 
tion office, brokers are planning to really 
let their hair down at the annual one- 
day meeting of the Association to be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, beginning 
at 9:30 A.M., Saturday, February 21. 
Here are some of the subject to be dis- 
cussed in brief 5 minute, straight-to-the- 
point talks, by successful brokers. How 
I View the Future for Non-Advertised 
Canned Food Lines—How I View the 
Future Place of the Food Broker in 
Frozen Foods Sales—How I View the 
Future Sale of Drug and Non-Food 
Items through Food Brokers—The Fu- 
ture Need of Brokers Retail Merchandis- 
ing Service—Handling Cooperative Ad- 
vertising Contracts—The New Approach 
on Canned Foods Contracts—Plan Used 
for Getting Specialty Orders Filled— 
How I Perform Retail Merchandising 
Work in Predominantly Rural Areas-— 
How We Finance Our Retail Merchan- 
dising Department—How I Train My 
Retail Merchandising Men—etc., etc., ete. 


CONVENTION CONFLICT 
ELIMINATED 


Those who regularly attend the annual 
fall meetings of both the New York and 
Tri-State canners associations will be 
pleased to learn that the confiict in dates 
has been eliminated for 1953. New York 
has moved back to the second Thursday 
and Friday in December, which was the 
regular meeting date up till two years 
ago. In 1953 those days fall on Decem- 
ber 10 and 11. The Tri-States have ten- 
tatively set their dates for December 
3 and 4. 


STEIN AT CONVENTION 


The Stein Brokerage Company field 
brokers of Wisconsin Canned Vegetables 
will attend the Chicago National Whole- 
sale Grocers Convention February 18th 
to the 20th. Jim Stein, Jr. will represent 
the firm with headquarters at the Sher- 
man Hotel. 


For the National Food Brokers & Can- 
ners Convention the Stein Brokerage 
Company will be represented by Jim 
Stein, Jr. and Leo F. Gilligan, February 
21st to 25th with headquarters at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Room 853A. 


REIMENSCHNEIDER AT 
CONVENTION 


Rich Riemenschneider & Associates 
Milwaukee Food Brokers will have head- 
quarters at the Morrison Hotel for the 
1953 Chicago Food Convention. 


In attendance will be Jack Siefert, Jim 
Thielman, Bill Bachman and_ Rich 
Riemenschneider. 
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Peppercream is the ultimate in pepper seasoning . . . for Peppercream is pepper . . . 
the 100% flavor extraction of Shak pepper... yet as colorless as white pepper! 
Peppercream will put a controlled pepper “punch” in your food product... 
Sausage Products ... Canned Meats... Chili Sauce... Soups ... May- 
onnaise ... Salad Dressing... Any Seasoned Food Product. 

Small wonder Peppercream has earned a solid acceptance from the nation’s top 
food concerns. Last year again, more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of America’s fine 
foods contained Peppercream. 

Stange can show you why—from a flavor and cost standpoint—Peppercream ... 
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pepper problem. 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


GENERAL CLAY ON 
DEFENSE BOND COMMITTEE 


General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of 
the board of directors, Continental Can 
Company, and former U. S. military 
governor in Germany, has been ap- 
pointed to the New York State Defense 
Bonds Advisory Committee, it was an- 
nounced today by Robert W. Sparks, 
committee chairman, and Philip M. 
Light, state director of the Treasury’s 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division. 

In accepting membership on the com- 
mittee, General Clay declared that “I 
shall be privileged to serve on the State 
Advisory Committee of the New York 
Savings Bonds Division and to help in 
any way I can to further this important 
activity of our government.” 


ALLEN SUCCEEDS INGHAM 
AT STANDARD KNAPP— 
McFAULL ALSO RETIRES 


Robert M. Allen has been appointed 
General Manager of the Standard Knapp 
Division of Emhart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Connecticut manufactur- 
ers of automatic packaging machinery. 
Mr. Allen succeeds George Ingham, who 
has been associated with the Standard 
Knapp Corporation for a long number 
of years. Mr. Ingham retired on Decem- 
ber 31. 

At the same time the retirement of 
Mr. Maleolm MecFaull, also an old-timer 
with Standard Knapp was announced by 
the firm. He has been Vice-President 
of Emhart and District Sales Manager 
in New York City in recent years. 

Both of the retired officials will be re- 
tained as active consultants. In this 
capacity they will aid and assist man- 
agement in the formulation of policies 
relative to the expansion of the Standard 
Knapp machinery. 


Assistant General Manager of Stand- 
ard Knapp before his appointment, Mr. 
Allen was formerly in charge of per- 
sonnel for Emhart. Before joining the 
firm he was Vice-President of Bridgeport 
Brass Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


NATIONAL STARCH OPENS 
NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY 


National Starch Products, Inc., of 
New York City, known to the canning 
industry for its adhesives, recently 
moved into its brand new Research Lab- 
oratory at Plainfield. The new building 
stands on an eight acre tract of ground 
lacing Front Street. 12,000 square feet 
of space are used for laboratories, spe- 
cial testing rooms, office, a library, and a 
conference room. 


The laboratory, named for Alexander 
Alexander, founder of the firm in 1895, 
Will be used entirely for work on the new 
liquid synthetic adhesives. These ad- 
hesives are based on the same type of 
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chemical material used in the molded 
plastic products and synthetic fibres so 
popular today, and which are proving 
more economical and more efficient than 
many of the natural products that have 
been in use for years. 

At the opening ceremonies, President 
Frank Greenwald, explained the pur- 
pose of the company’s research pro- 
gram, and the importance of the new 
resin development plant. Mrs. Green- 
wald unveiled a plaque dedicating the 
laboratories in memory of her father, 
Alexander Alexander. 


DEWEY & ALMY SALES SET UP 


David H. Taylor, Sales Manager, 
CRYOVAC Division, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company, has announced the 
establishment of a Customer Service De- 
partment and expansion and reassign- 
ment of the sales force. 


Ralph H. Tucker, of the Cambridge 
headquarters, has been named assistant 
sales manager and will be in charge of 
the customer service department. 


Appointed district sales managers are 
Joseph Welch, Jr., for the Eastern dis- 
trict; Robert A. Miller, Mid-West; Rich- 
ard L. Jones, Southwest. West Coast 
sales activities will be under A. D. 
Angell, manager of all Western opera- 
tions for Dewey and Almy. 

Ralph Garson has been put in charge 
of Eastern technical sales service while 
Gordon Cameron, former manager of the 
cooked ham division, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago and who has just joined the 
division, will have the same function for 
the Western half of the country. 


Bobby R. Seale, formerly with Armour 
and Company, at Fort Worth, has joined 
the division as a salesman in that area. 
Richard I. Morris is being moved to the 
New York metropolitan area from Phila- 
delphia where Don R. Bretherick, back 
from service with the Marines, has re- 
turned to his old territory for C. Wilson 
Wood, Ine. 


D. R. Livingstone has been transferred 
from Omaha to Minneapolis where he 
will cover Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota while Harold H. Cooper, who has 
been in Fort Worth is moving to Okla- 
homa City to cover Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. 


The new customer service department, 
will be in operation at the home office in 
Cambridge as well as the factories at 
Lockport, New York, and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, where CRY-O-RAP bags are made. 

Each member of the Cambridge serv- 
ice unit will be in charge of a particular 


group of customers and will serve not 


only as expeditors but as a contact for 
customers and members of the sales 
force. Group members at the plants will 
be responsible for servicing orders and 
shipments and act as a source of infor- 
mation for customers and salesmen. 
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CAMPBELL RESIGNS FMC POST 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has announced the resignation of 
William L. Campbell, Vice-President and 
former Co-Manager of the company’s 
Ordnance Division at San Jose. The 
resignation was effective on December 
31, 1952. Mr. Campbell joined FMC in 
January 1951 at the beginning of the 
company’s current defense production 
program. A year later he was loaned to 
the Government as Special Assistant for 
Production in the Office.of Defense 
Mobilization. Prior to his association 
with FMC, Mr. Campbell was head of 
the Food Technology Department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


CORNELI NAMES 
CONTEST WINNER 


Mrs. Hilda F. Wyllie of Norwell, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been named winner of a 
contest to select a name for a new main- 
crop hybrid sweet corn, developed by the 
Corneli Seed Company, St. Louis, and 
will receive a $100 War Savings Bond 
for her entry. The new variety, which 
will be called “Prosperity”, has a strong 
two ear heavy producing tendency, deep, 
narrow, brilliant yellow kernels that are 
tender and delicious, and remain so for 
several days. In season of maturity it 
is considered main-crop, or mid-season, 
since it comes in about with “Golden 
Cross”. When planted at the same time 
as early maturing varieties, “Prosperity” 
reaches its prime edible stage about 10 
days later, thus providing continuous 
harvest over an extended period, from 
one planting. When informed that her 
entry had been selected as the winner, 
Mrs. Wyllie wrote “We did not pick our 
corn until September 1 and picked the 
last September 14. Because it was so 
delicious in all stages I ‘wanted to let 
you know.” 


IRWIN NAMED BY 
BROWN DIVISION 


R. Randall Irwin has been appointed 
manager of personnel and industrial re- 
lations for the Brown Instruments Divi- 
sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company in Philadelphia, it was 
announced recently by Henry F. Dever, 
president. 

Mr. Irwin has been with Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry & Company, New York 
industrial consultants. Before this, from 
1946 to 1951, he was industrial relations 
director for the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, and for the 13 years pre- 
ceding was industrial relations director 
for Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
California. 

At Honeywell he will be responsible 
for the coordination and guidance of the 
Division’s various personnel functions, 
and also for the formulation of the firm’s 
long-range industrial relations policies. 

During the war, Mr. Irwin was a mem- 
ber of the National War Labor Board, 
the Navy Manpower Survey Board and 
the Management-Labor Policy Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission. 
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AGRICULTURE 


MARK HEADS 
CALIFORNIA PROCESSORS 
& GROWERS 


Philip N. Mark, General Manager of 
Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, and George A. Gooding, Vice- 
President in Charge of Pacific Coast 
Canned Foods Production of California 
Packing Corporation, have been elected 
President and Vice-President respective- 
ly of California Processors & Growers, 
Inc., official bargaining agent for the 
canning industry in its dealings with the 
California State Council of Cannery 
Unions. Both men are very well known 
in canning industry circles. 


Mr. Mark is a Director of National 
Canners Association, Canners League of 
California and of the National Council 
for Cooperatives. 

Mr. Gooding served the past year as 
Vice-President and Director of Canners 
League of California, and is also a Di- 
rector of National Canners Association. 


Directors of the organization elected 
for 1953 are: Mr. Mark and Mr. Good- 
ing, E. A. Kent, Mor-Pak Preserving 
Corporation; F. J. Leddy, Beech-Nut 
Packing Company; G. E. McDearmid, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; N. T. Nowell, 
Thornton Canning Company; T. H. Rich- 
ards, Sr., Bercut-Richard Packing Com- 
pany; R. B. Richmond, Richmond-Chase 
Company; W. J. Salter, Ventura Farms 
Frozen Foods, Inc.; J. D. Vellis, Hunt 
Foods, Inc.; and W. H. Waggoner, Santa 
Clara Packing Company. 


FARMER’S HANDBOOK ISSUED 


The 15th edition of the popular B. F. 
Goodrich Farmer’s Handbook and Al- 
manac is off the presses and is currently 
in the mail to more than a million and a 
half rural box holders. 


The 48-page booklet is filled with in- 
formative articles by noted agricultural 
authorities as well as charts and tables 
of useful farm data. 


Copy can be obtained by writing to 
the advertising department, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, 500 S. Main St., 
Akron, Ohio. 


HERINGER HEADS 
CALIFORNIA TOMATO GROWERS 


At a meeting of members held at 
Stockton, California, officers of the Cali- 
fornia Tomato Growers Association were 
chosen as follows: President, Fred Her- 
inger, Clarksburg; first vice-president, 
Philip Deback, Isleton; second vice-presi- 
dent, Peter Alvarez, Tracy, and third 
vice-president, Henry Kanaegae, Santa 
Ana. The annual convention is to be 
held at Stockton later in the month, 
when plans for the forthcoming planting 
season will be discussed. 
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FUTURE FARMER HONORED 


Billy Walker, Easton High School 
junior and Future Farmer of America 
member, was named winner of the Amer- 
ican Can Company’s cash award for pro- 
ficiency in truck and canning crop pro- 
duction at the Baltimore convention of 
the Maryland Farm Bureau. 

The prize, a U. S. Defense Bond, aug- 
mented the Farm Bureau’s citation to 
the Easton youth for having realized a 
profit of over $450 for less than two 
acres of tomatoes on his farm. The 
award was made during the Farm Bu- 


reaus’ annual convention, and went to 
young Walker in conjunction with his 
being named winner of the gold medal 
for proficiency in raising truck and can- 
ning crops. 

In making the award, R. V. Bradley, 
American Can Company representative, 
told the young FFA member that the 
work of farm youth dramatizes its fu- 
ture part in the teamwork of farmer, 
fishermen, can-maker and canner in mak- 
ing Maryland one of the nation’s most 
diversified food-production states. 

The winner, in addition to growing to- 
matoes for market, raises Duroc swine. 
He is rated a top student by his instruc- 
tors at Easton High School. 


“CALIFORNIA FARMER” 
EDITOR PASSES 


John E. Pickett, editor and part owner 
of the California Farmer, San Francisco, 
California, and a resident of Berkeley, 
died December 25th of a heart attack, 
at the age of 67. He is survived by his 
wife, Margie Jane, a daughter and two 
sons. 


Mr. Pickett was a vigorous supporter 
of California’s agricultural interests, was 
a director of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce and a member of the Com- 
monwealth Club. He came to San Fran- 
cisco in 1924 as editor and part owner 
of the Pacific Rural Press, which later 
became the California Farmer. 
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EXPECT FURTHER DECLINE 
IN FARM PRICES 


Prices received by the Nation’s farm- 
ers in 1952 averaged about 3 percent 
lower than those of 1951, according to 
agricultural economists at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Some further downward trend 
in the level of farm prices may occur 
in 1953, they predict. 

Factors leading to this belief, they say, 
are: (1) a very high level of production 
of crops and livestock in 1952, and an 
anticipated high production in 1953; (2) 
a less favorable export situation. 

This will probably mean a further de- 
cline in net incomes of farmers this year, 
the economists point out, because costs 
of producing food are expected to remain 
high. 


ANTIBIOTICS PROVE 
SUCCESSFUL IN TREATING 
PLANT DISEASE 


A color motion picture film of the first 
successful treatment of diseased plants 
with the “miracle drugs” (terramycin, 
penicillin and other antibiotics) was 
shown January 8th before the Maryland 
Vegetable Growers Association annual 
meeting in the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

The film is a record of experimental 
work done at the Beltsville station of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and at 
state experiment stations. It was pro- 
duced by Frederick C. Visor, head of the 
Industrial Antibiotic Section, Technical 
Service Department of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., world’s largest producer of 
antibiotics. 

Concentrations as low as a few parts 
antibiotic to a million parts water had 
the effect of controlling ring rot of pota- 
toes, halo blight of snap beans and bac- 
terial rot of spinach. Somewhat higher 
contrations successfully checked the fire 
blight disease of pear and apple trees. 
This disease has spread unchecked for 
more than 100 years, wiping out the pear 
growing industry east of the Mississippi 
and causing severe economic losses to 
apple growers. 

Mr. Visor pointed out that much of the 
work was done by Dr. John W. Mitchell 
and Dr. William J. Zaumeyer of the 
USDA Bureau of Plant Industry. Mitch- 
ell and Zaumeyer discovered that strep- 
tomycin and other antibiotics, when ap- 
plied to the outer surfaces of stems 
worked into the tissue and spread up- 
ward through the circulatory system of 
the plant. This opened the possibility of 
preventing certain fruit tree diseases 
with a “shot” of the antibiotic in con- 
trast to the customary method of fre- 
quent spraying and dusting. 


IN TRAFFIC POST 


Campbell Soup Co. announces the ap- 
pointment of Frank W. Wayman as 
traffic manager for its headquarters 
plant in Camden, New Jersey. He was 
previously traffic manager for the com- 
pany’s Sacramento, California plant. 
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SALES PROMOTION: 


CANNED BARTLETT PEAR 
PROMOTION 


The first collective promotion of can- 
ned Bartlett Pears by California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington Pear producers is 
now under way and will continue with 
increasing tempo through May 31, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
participating factors—the Washington 
State Fruit Commission, The California 
Bartlett Pear Pro-Rate Committee, and 
pear producers of Oregon’s Hood River 
and Medford areas. 

The big guns of the campaign are 
aimed at the food survice industry— 
restaurants, hotels, fountains, hospitals, 
cte. Trade advertisements reaching these 
volume buyers start in February, and 
will be paired off with publicity in the 
same publications, telling how selected 
operators use canned Bartlett Pears in 
menues. 

In addition however, Mrs. Housewife 
across the nation will be told about the 
eoodness of canned Bartlett Pears in a 
concerted publicity campaign reaching 
newspaper food editors, radio and tele- 
vision program directors, and the fea- 
ture writers on the wire services. Pacific 
Kitchen, Seattle, is directing the pub- 
licity and has prepared special canned 
Bartlett Pear photography. 

Advertising mats for the tie-in use of 
chain stores and advertising growers, 
and menu stickers for the food service 
industry are still other selling aids which 
will figure in the promotion. 

“Pacific Coast Canned Pears” has been 
selected as the name to identify the co- 
operating group, and both California and 
Washington addresses are stated: 126 
South Second, Yakima, Washington, and 
444 Market Street, San Francisco. 


RED AND WHITE 
TRAINLOAD SALE 
SETS RECORD 


The Red and White trainload sale of 
canned foods held in late October and 
November of 1952, set an all time record 
for this annual event. While total fig- 
ures have not yet been announced, whole- 
salers reported such sales as 50,000 
cases, 41 percent above last year; 45,000 
cases, 31.83 percent above last year. One 
firm reported an increase of 78.3 percent 
for the two week period. One retailer 
sold a total of 898 ‘cases, a second 856 
cases, a third 780 cases. 

During the sale which follows shortly 
after the completion of the seasonal 
packs, the stores make the most of quan- 
tity purchases, offering special prices 
for dozen and case lots and tying in with 
the advertising and publicity releases of 
the national organization. Retailers dec- 
orate their stores, build displays, and 
dvess employes in railroad attire to pre- 
sent an atmosphere in which quantity 
and volume buying becomes an accepted 
practice. 
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GREATER VARIETY OF CANNED 
FOODS ON GROCERY SHELVES 
NEEDED 


Display of fewer vertical rows of each 
item of canned fruits and vegetables on 
grocery shelves and the stocking of a 
greater variety probably would increase 
volume of business and reduce distribu- 
tion costs. Such were the conclusions 
crawn from a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture merchandising experiment in five 
supermarkets in an eastern metropolitan 
area. Seventeen representative canned 
items were included in the experiment. 

When a display of only two rows of 
cans was used (two vertical stacks side 
by side), the average sales per row for 
a week in the five supermarkets were 
590 cans. For each vertical row added 
to the two-row display, sales averaged 
60.9 cans, about one-fifth as many as 
for each row of the two-row display. 

The same relationship applies ta the 
gross margins (gross profits) per row 
for displays of two rows compared with 
displays of more than two rows; that is, 
the gross margin for each row of a two- 
row display was about five times as 
large as for each added row. 


Gross margin per shelf foot for the 
first two rows average $1.34. For each 
additional row, it average only $0.29. 
With the two-row display, weekly gross 
margins per shelf foot for the 17 indi- 
vidual items ranged from $0.47 to $4.40. 
Returns per linear shelf foot for every 
additional row displayed ranged from a 
minus $0.16 to a plus $0.99. 


The fact that the average sales and 
gross margins are greater for the two- 
row display emphasizes the importance 
of considering the addition of new items 
to the shelf before increasing beyond two 
rows the display space of any except 
fast-moving items. 


Further studies on utilization of space 
in stores are in progress. A copy of the 
report on this part of the study, “Better 
Use of Selling Space in Retail Stores, 
Part I”, isued January 15, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information 
Services, PMA, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


WISCONSIN PEAS FEATURED 
ON TV 


Canned pea _ production, commercial 
grading and a recipe demonstration were 
featured for 32 minutes on Station 
WTMJ-TV, Friday morning, January 16. 
The program, the second in a series fea- 
turing Wisconsin food products, was ar- 
ranged by the College of Agriculture and 
Extension Service, with officials of the 
broadcasting station cooperating. Ray 
D. Krier and Marvin Verhulst, President 
and Secretary respectively of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, participated 
in the program, with E. B. Stiefpater, 
Assistant County Agent for Milwaukee 
County, and a home economist from the 
Wisconsin State Department of Agricul- 
ture, 
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NEW SHRIMP COOKERY 
BOOKLET 


How to Cook Shrimp is a new cook 
book containing 14 pages of choice 
recipes developed and kitchen-tested by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service’s home 
economists. 

Generously illustrated, How to Cook 
Shrimp is No. 7 in the Service’s test 
kitchen series of fish cookery publica- 
tions. It may be obtained individually 
or in quantity. Single copies, 15 cents. 
Quantity orders for 100 copies or more 
sent to one address are sold at a 25 per- 
cent discount from the single-copy price. 
Order directly from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


NATIONAL 
CANNED SALMON WEEK 


Brokers and sales forces of the canne1 
salmon packers have voluntarily joined 
together to re-activate National Canned 
Salmon Week, an event which was an 
annual promotional feature prior to 
World War II. The event is scheduled 
to begin Ash Wednesday, the first day of 
Lent and will run through to Wednesday, 
February 25th. 

The committee directing the industry 
effort from Seattle, Washington com- 
prises: L. A. Petersen, sales manager, 
New England Fish Company, chairman. 
Directors: E. B. McGovern, McGovern 
& McGovern; Walter P. Shiel, W. P. 
Shie! Company; F. A. Gosse, F. A. Gosse 
Company; E. O. Paup, Harris Company, 
Ine., Walter Meredith, Kelley-Clarke 
Company. James Stephens, Oceanic Sales 
Company, was elected sec.-treas. 

“While canned salmon is a procuct of 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska”, em- 
phasized the committee members, “It is 
a national resource and in a sense a na- 
tional product. While its actual produc- 
tion is confined to one area, the materials 
and supplies required to produce the fin- 
ished article are obtained from all areas 
of our nation. 

Canned foods brokers in every major 
distributing center throughout the United 
States are now setting up local commit- 
tees to take an active part in securing 
the cooperation of the wholesale, chain 
store, super market and independent re- 
tail trade. Another important part of 
the National Canned Salmon Week will 
center around the displays of canned sal- 
mon which will be featured in the win- 
dows of banks, railroads, steamship com- 
panies and other interested industries 
which have a part in the manufacture, 
transportation and sale of canned salmon. 


A blanket canned salmon recipe service 
from Pacific Kitchen, Seattle, will reach 
newspaper food editors, radio and tele- 
vision program directors, and the syndi- 
cate food writers of the wire services. 

The National Canned Salmon Week 
committee is also supplying tie-in retail 
ad mat service, available upon request 
from the Committee headquarters, 200 
Colman Building, Seattle. 
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Maybe this is 
just the one Our staff of able men—whose lives are devoted to 


solving “unsolvable” problems—may have the precise key 
or ’ to your present container problem right now. ' 
you e If they haven’t, they will devote their time to fashioning 

a key that wll. 


You see, the equipment and facilities available to our 310 
. 4 P . . 
highly skilled scientists and technicians are not surpassed 
in the industry. Nor is their record of achievement. 
; Canco customers have been out in front firsé with almost 
| every new and better container—and frequently with an 
| improved product within that container. And that’s the 
: record not just for this year. Or last year. But since the 
i turn of the century. 
i 
é 
a 
q Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


> 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary can—perfected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct Iimprovement—opening new markets for can- 
ned foods of all kinds. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Buyers this week 
came into the market for replacements 
on a wide assortment of items. This 
movement for the first time in a number 
of weeks included fruits. In fruits, ship- 
ents on earlier commitments were ordered 
out, and there was a generous sprinkling 
of new business as well. 


With the first day of Lent now less 
than a month off, canned fish items are 
coming in for that extra attention. As 
the fresh and frozen people begin order- 
ing out supplies of shrimp in anticipa- 
tion of the increased demand during the 
Lenten season, canned shrimp prices 
strengthened materially. The movement 
has increased the price of the raw prod- 
uct to such a point where canners are 
finding it difficult to operate. 


During the week the trade was in- 
formed that a “Canned Salmon Week” 
will be held February 18 to 25, to coin- 
cide with the first week of Lent. The 
usual promotion features are planned, 
and this is expected to add further 
strength to an item already in good posi- 
tion. The tuna outlook continues strong, 
and so, too, does the situation in sar- 
dines. 


VEGETABLES—In the vegetable line, 
buyers are making special effort to cover 
their requiremtnts on beans, and the at- 
tractive prices ruling on Mid-west corn, 
seem to be producing the desired results. 
Fancy corn in the Mid-west is reported 
selling freely at $1.45 to $1.50. In the 
East, where supplies are down to rock 
bottom, there’s little pressure to sell and 
prices rule anywhere from $1.65 to $1.75, 
with shoepeg commanding the usual pre- 
mium over those figures. 


Peas are in good shape in all areas, 
and moving out in orderly fashion. The 
reductions named on two sieves last week 
have whittled down the excessive sup- 
plies of those particular items in the 
line. 


In tomatoes, where interest has been 
on the slow side these past weeks, there 
is noted some increased attention. In the 
East here, there have been some few lots 
of standards sold at concessions, and 
that is not unusual, for as is usual, the 
quality of these lots is not all that can 
be desired. Generally speaking tomatoes 
of desirable quality, within grade, are 
firmly held. One packer out of Texas 
offered tomatoes this week for a limited 
time, at rather sharp reductions from 
opening prices announced last month. 
The new prices down 10 cents a dozen on 
1’s and 303’s, and 25 cents a dozen on 
10s’ from openings, are 95 cents, $1.25 
and $7.25 for 1’s, 303’s and 10’s respec- 
tively. The packer adhered to opening 
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prices on puree, sauce and catsup. Cases 
of 100 4% ounce puree was listed at 
$3.00, with 10s’ at $5.00 per dozen for 
1.045 specific gravity. Catsup is offered 
at $9.00 a dozen for fancy 10s. Catsup, 
incidentally, is reported moving extreme- 
ly well at the attractive prices prevailing 
both in the Mid-west and in California. 
Juice, too, is reported meeting with good 
demand. 


KRAUT—As is well known, the kraut 
suitation is extremely tight, despite the 
fact that some of the Western New York 
plants were recently opened to handle 
the overflow from the South. It’s diffi- 
cult to put a finger on a price, but a Wis- 
consin packer this week offered kraut out 
at $1.27% for fancy 303’s, $1.37% for 
2’s, $1.75 for 2%4’s, and $5.85 for 10’s. 


BEAN PACK—The bean pack figures, 
released by NCA this week, were hardly 


surprising. The total green bean pack 
was some 19 percent below a year ago, 
the lowest since 1948, and except for 
1947 and 1948, the lowest since 1941. 
The pack of the two lower grades suf- 
fered most heavily. Compared to 1951 
the pack of standard cuts was reduced 
30 percent, while the pack of extra 
standard cuts was reduced from 4.5 mil- 
lion in ’51 to 3.7 million in ’52. As was 
expected, also, the pack in the West and 
in the Southern areas, particularly the 
Ozarks, fell off sharply from 1951. The 


pack of wax beans, believe it or not, was 


an all time record for that commodity, as 
was also the 1951 pack on the basis of 
actual cases. Actually the 1948 and 1949 
pack exceeded the 1951 pack in volume, 
but not the 1952 pack. New York and 
Wisconsin, which states finally experi- 
enced a good bean season, packed nearly 
two-thirds of the wax beans. 


1952 PACK OF GREEN AND WAX 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases) 


BEANS 


(a)—Included in “Other States’. 


wax totaled: No. 303—10,914,347; No. 10's 


1951 1952 1951 1952 
Green Wax 
Maine, Vermont & Mass. oo... 234,269 79,745 180,230 344,315 
New York 1,724,144 1,938,328 721,366 1,099,097 
Maryland & Delaware 3,059,686 2,682,177 113,934 82,798 
Pennsylvania as 421,381 385,081 172,249 202,884 
566,642 563,937 205,168 179,179 
1,349,897 1,457,868 588,849 702,915 
Iowa & Nebraska (a) (a) (a) 
Arkansas, Missouri, & Oklahoma.............. 1,506,078 462,351 54,881 (a) 
Texas Se 345,048 523,301 (a) (a) 
Utah & Idaho 288,367 262,931 (a) (a) 
Washington 918,977 591,125 (a) (a) 
Oregon 3,981,996 3,112,834 (a) (a) 
823,014 669,202 83,735 85,717 
U. S. Total 17,320,976 14,892,382 2,545,998 2,817,281 


The 1951 pack on the basis of 24/2s amounted to 17,046,807 cases of green and 2,393,148 
cases of wax making a total of 19,493,955 cases. 
3,435,570; No. 2-—-744,150; No. 8& oz. 
No. 24%4—418,263; No. 1P—193,493,439; Mise. Tin and Glass 


1952 PACK OF GREEN BEANS BY QUALITY AND STYLE 


By can size the 1952 pack of both Green and 
1,440,281; 
68,613 Cases. 


Whole French Fancy Ex.-Std. Std. Cut Total 
Style Cut Cut 
Northeast 140,813 111,667 963,510 624,620 177,463 2,018,073 
Middle-Atlantic 26,010 1,400,450 255,999 894,618 534,606 3,111,683 
Mid-West 397,103 128,453 928,277 433,128 200,348 2,087,309 
WHS. scntans 786,734 302,800 1,752,075 1,098,910 953,472 4,893,991 
240,516 48,406 464,163 655,608 872,633 2,281,326 
Total 1,591,176 1,991,776 4,364,024 3,706,884 2,738,522 14,392,382 
Whole French Fancy Ex.-Std. = Std. Cut Total 
Style Cut Cut : 
97,636 6,834 898,877 392,944 87,121 1,448,412 
8,052 2,502 95,775 150,160 29,193 285,682 
88,580 3,984 449,875 241,907 115,055 899,401 
89,426 38,524 48,620 176,570 
423 321 3,107 3,199 5,166 12,216 
ee 154,691 13,641 1,537,060 826,734 285,155 2,817,281 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


No Sign Of Weakness Despite Absence Of 
important Buying — Tomatoes Steadier — 
Beans And Other Vegetables Tight—Citrus 
At High Of Season—Some Shading In R.S.P. 
Cherries—Berries Firm—Grape Juice Futures 
Booked — Pears Doing Better — Fish Firm 
And Unchanged—Sudden Strength 
In Shrimp. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Jan. 23, 1953 
THE SITUATION—There is no sign 


of weakness in the canned food market. 
A few items are open to scattered price 
‘shading, | but the general position is 
~ moving in the opposite direction. How- 
pever, there is a decided sign of caution 
Pall through the markets, both on the 
Joart of the seller, as well as the buyer. 
Evidence of this trend is the absence of 
[important buying, even in citrus juices, 
‘where there has been a _ steady price 
{ ‘limb for several weeks. Some pickup in, 
mthe « call for fruits on the West Coast 
developed, but this not so much in the 
~~ of fresh buying as it is requesting 


4 


shipments against current contracts. 
Most of the vegetables are in light sup- 
ply, excepting possibly tomatoes, and the 
products, but these also are steadier. 
Fish held well; with the trade coming in 
for some replacements to meet their ex- 
pected Lenten requirements. 


THE OUTLOOK — Trade authorities 
feel that the price position will hold firm 
for some time. They base their ideas on 
the moderate inventories of the average 
buyer, the necessity of constant replace- 
ments covering a number of items, small 
unsold stocks at primary positions and 
the expectation that the demand, will 
mount as the month draws to a close. 
Currently citrus juice prices are at the 
best levels of the season. The big ques- 
tion at the moment is how high can these 
go before there is a decided resistance 
movement on the part of the consumer? 
It is this factor traders feel, that is 
keeping canned food price levels in line 
with the supply and demand situation. 


CITRUS JUICES — Currently prices 
are at the high of the season. Advancing 
raw fruit values and sharp competition 
from concentrators for supplies has 
forced canners to constantly advance 
their schedules so as to keep in line with 
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HAMACHEK 
Ensilage 
Distributor 


THE Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distributor is a 
mechanical device for the stacking of pea vines, 
corn husk, or other ensilage in a silo or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or 
three times an hour and the operator can easily 
change the incline of the spout to any desired posi- 
tion. In this way the ensilage is discharged just where 
it is needed and one man can make a better stack 
or fill a silo better than canbe done by several men 
without the aid of the Distributor. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


producing costs. Sellers asked $1.10 to 
$1.15 for orange juice 2s and $2.40 to 
$2.65 for 46 oz., f.o.b. shipping point. 
Grapefruit juice was priced at 97'2 cents 
to $1.00 per dozen for 2s and $2.15 to 
$2.25 for 46 oz., while blended was 
$1.02%2 to $1.07% and $2.27%2 to $2.45 
for 2s and 46 oz., respectively f.o.b. Tan- 
gerine juice was $1.00 to $1.02% for 2s 
and $2.20 to $2.25 for 46 oz., f.o.b. Seg- 
ments were not changed over the week, 
but the tone was very firm. It was inti- 
mated that another upturn in grapefruit 
may bring about a higher asking level 
for these products. 


CHERRIES (RSP)—Contrary to the 
usual movement when prices are ad- 
vanced during January, there was some 
shading of this product. Stocks in ecan- 
ners hands are almost 15 percent lighter 
than a year ago, but with the small trade 
demand there appears to be enough to 
meet current needs through the balance 
of the season. There are offerings on 


the basis of $2.10 for 2s, f.o.b. However, 
there is a different story in the position 
of 10s, where sellers will not share much 
below $11.00 f.o.b. The sharp advance 
in the frozen pack prices has turned con- 
sumers to this pack. 


@ With this machine, one man is 
all that is necessary to build a 
large stack or fill a large silo. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CANNED BERRIES—Most New York 
State canners reported rather moderate 
unsold stocks and the position is one of 
firmness. here has been no important 
fresh buying, but demand appearing was 
being met at sellers ideas. Blackberries, 
heavy syrup, 8 oz., were priced at around 
$1.80 to $1.85 f.o.b.; strawberries around 
$1.90 for the same size pack while 303s, 
in heavy syrup were $3.50 to $3.60 asked 
as to seller. 


PEACHES — California canners were 
understood to be shipping against con- 
tracts covering the first quarter of the 
new year on the basis of $2.50 to $2.55 
for standard, 2'2s and $2.70 to $2.75 for 
choice, both yellow cling and_ sliced 
halves, f.o.b. 


GRAPE JUICE—Some New York can- 
1ers have booked substantial quantities 
of new pack Concord grape juice for 
-uture shipment to around the middle of 
July, this year. There were some offers 
on the basis of $3.15 for 12 oz. fancy and 
$3.80 to $3.90 for pints. 


PEARS—Limited offerings are noted 
through California canners, while these 
interests as well as the Northwest are 
shipping against first quarter contract 
delivery basis of 1953. The general mar- 
ket is steady and while there was easi- 
ness some time ago, the tone now is bet- 
ter. Standard halves, 2%s are offered in 
some quarters around $2.80 to $2.90 f.o.b. 
California and $2.90 to $3.00 f.o.b. 
Northwest. 


SALMON—Despite the relatively high 
asking prices, there continues to be a 
sizable market interest. Reds are well 
cleaned up and where any supply exists, 
buyers are unable to shade $27.00 for 1s 
tall and $17.50 for halves. Alaska kings 
are priced at $25.00 and $15.00 respec- 
tively. Interest centers in pinks where 
most sellers have moved their asking 
schedule to $20.00 per case for 1s tall. 
The trade is studying closely the position 
of this item and waiting to see just how 
the movement will be at that figure. 
Summer pack Alaska chums were offered 
in some quarters around $16.00 per case 
and halves at $9.00 f.o.b. West Coast. 


SARDINES—tThe general market pic- 
ture has not changed. Most Maine can- 
ners were maintaining a price level of 
$7.50 for keyless, quarters, f.o.b. but 
there were also indications that there 
was some lag to the movement at that 
level. The point in favor of sellers is 
that unsold stocks are not large, while 
the shortage and tightness of competing 
products, along with the expected broad 
demand is expected to bring buyers in 
eventually at that level. The West Coast 
situation is not improved and the pack 
in that area this season is a total failure. 


TUNA—Prices are now well stabilized 
and most of the canners of Nationally 
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advertised, as well as featured brands, 
were asking in the neighborhood of 
$16.00 per case for their fancy solid pack 
albacore. Higher fishermen prices ap- 
pear to be a certainty this season, while 
for the first time in many years, fisher- 
men will not operate until possibly well 
into March. Meanwhile, there is a tight 
supply market for imported, especially 
Japanese. The trade gave close atten- 
tion to the Tokyo report that exporters 
were seeking to increase their shipments 
of frozen tuna to the U. S. despite the 
fact that the quota basis of 12,000 tons 
experted per year has been established 
some time ago. Shipments of canned are 
lagging, however, and they have not 
reached the maximum basis of 1,000,000 
cases exported per season. The move 
is to offset this loss by increasing exports 
of the frozen, which is processed in this 
country. 


SHRIMP—The market has developed 
sudden strength. Canners have been un- 
able to meet demand, inasmuch as they 
are also out of position in securing fresh 
fish supplies. Freezers and fresh mar- 
ket operators are bidding for stocks re- 
gardless of prices, while the canner is 
in no position to pay these levels and 
offer to the trade. There were reports 
that medium shrimp sold as high as $4.75 
per dozen, which only a few days ago 
were sold for nearly a dollar less. 


TOMATOES — While there were no 
price advances, the main feature was 
the steadier sellers position and the ab- 
sence of sales pressure. Standard 2s 
are offered around $1.50 Eastern canning 
area, while extra standards command 
$1.65 to $1.75 for this size pack. Stand- 
ard 2's were available at $2.20 to $2.25 
and extra standards $2.50 to $2.70, f.o.b. 
West Coast market were not in such 
good shape, the record 1952 pack being 
felt, while there was feeling that more 
canners would reduce their schedules, 
especially on 2's. 


STRING BEANS—The market re- 
mained in a tight supply position and 
the outlook was not for much relief from 
Southern grown vegetables, owing to the 
unfavorable weather ruling in many sec- 
tions there, especially Florida. Offerings 
were noted at $1.35 for standard round 
cut green beans, and $1.45 to $1.50 for 
extra standards, 2’s f.o.b. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Generally 
through the group the market was firm. 
There is a shortage of No. 10 sweet corn 
and also a growing scarcity of peas, both 
standards and fancy sweets, as well as 
Alaskas. Carrot supplies were tight and 
some of the beet packs were showing the 
effects of the market firmness. The feel- 
ing in trade quarters was that as the 
shortage of many packs develops, there 
will be a swing to corn, and that an im- 
portant movement in this item would 


soon bring about sharply reduced stocks. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Chicago Brokers Entertain Mid-West Assn. 
Presidents—Trading Moving Along At Fast 
Clip — Corn Moving Freely — Lima Bean 
Holdings Scarce—Pumpkin Still In Doldrums 
—Drive On To Cover On Beans—More In- 
terest In Tomatoes— Apple Sauce Moving 
Despite High Price—Pineapple Selling Well 
—Renewed Interest In Cocktail. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 23, 1953 


THE SITUATION — The Chicago 
Food Brokers held a meeting this week 


celebrating their 25th anniversary. It — 


was an open meeting for buyers and 
brokers alike and the guests of honor 
were the presidents of the State Canners’ 
Associations of Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, New York, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana. 
of the Association he represented giving 
the group present an accurate picture of 
the tremendous amount and varieties of 


canned foods packed here in the Middle- — 


west. Also the work and aims of these 
Associations were described at some 
length, all of which proved interesting 
and informative to the industry repre- 
sentatives present. 


On the business side the past week 
proved interesting as trading moved 
along at a fast clip. Previous excellent 
movement at retail levels of canned foods 
generally is now having it’s effect as dis- 
tributors were in the market for a wide 
assortment of both fruits and vegetables. 
Extra standard and fancy beans came in 
for considerable attention where unsold 
stocks could be found. The trade were 
also buying corn, tomatoes, tomato prod- 
ucts and the scarce items, where avail- 
able, such as carrots, kraut and apple 
sauce. Activity on fruits also perked 
up as buyers were ready and willing to 
come into the market to cover needed 
supplies. 


CORN—An abundance of corn and a 
scarcity of certain other vegetables has 
resulted in the trade placing added em- 
phasis on corn and it has been moving 
freely at $1.45 to $1.50 for fancy grade 
in 303 tins. Tens, which are on the scarce 
side, have been holding firm at a bottom 


of $9.75 up to $10.00 and the trade are — 


having trouble covering their require 
ments. Extra standard is also selling 
well at $1.30 to $1.35 for 308s as is 
standard at $1.20 to $1.25. Country Gen- 
tleman variety is tight and is selling 
without difficulty where offered at $'.7l 
for fancy 303s. However, unsold stock: 
are extremely limited. 


LIMA BEANS—Lima beans are ut! 
about sold up and only scattered ots 


show up from time to time leaving the 4 


trade way short of normal requirements. 


Last sales were reported on the basis @ . 


Each president spoke on behalf — 
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$2.00 for fancy medium green in 308 tins 
with small at $2.25. One of the shortest 
packs in history will result in a com- 
pletely bare market a long time before 
the new pack begins. 


PUMPKIN—Here is an item that is 
still in the doldrums and will probably 
remain that way for some time to come 
due to excessive supplies. The last pack 
of pumpkin and squash set a record of 
1,449,000 cases and exceeded the previous 
pack by more than a million cases which 
explains the present situation. All kinds 
of prices are reported with trade inter- 
est at a minimum. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Heavy 
sales are reported here this week as the 
trade are making efforts to get under 
cover before limited supplies are com- 
pletely sold up. Fancy three sieve cut 
green have been selling at $1.70 for 303s 
with wax at $1.80 and buyers are show- 
ing no signs of quibbling. All the extra 
standards offered here this week were 
quickly sold with the trade looking for 
more. Nothing in the way of standards 
are offered and the same thing is true of 
tens regardless of grade. If Southern 
canners can come up with any kind of a 
pack they will find a bare market and 


_ should have a lot of fun selling beans. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


TOMATOES — Distributors are show- 
ing more interest in tomatoes lately and 
the market is holding fairly well al- 
though the heavy surplus in California 
still hangs over the market. Local can- 
ners are offering standards on the basis 
of $1.20 for ones, $1.60 for 303s, $1.65 to 
$1.70 for 2s and $2.45 to $2.50 for 2%s. 
Extra standards are quoted at $1.25 for 
ones, $1.70 for 303s, $1.85 for 2s and 
$2.65 for 2%s. Catsup has been selling 
unusually well probably because of much 
lower prices. Heavy sales and shipments 
are reported. 


APPLE SAUCE—Despite prices much 
higher than last year the trade have been 
moving apple sauce with the market on 
the upswing. Canners are having no 
trouble selling fancy sauce at $1.70 for 
303s with some now holding for $1.75. 
The prospects are for a bare market be- 
fore long. 


PINEAPPLE—tThis item continues to 
sell very well and the trade are showing 
little hesitancy about placing substantial 
orders for prompt shipment. Most dis- 
tributors report an increase in sales for 
1952 over the preceding year. Prices re- 
main unchanged although the rumors 
now making the rounds indicate an im- 
pending increase on juice possibly be- 
cause of higher citrus prices and smaller 
stocks on the islands. 


MARKET NEWS 


COCKTAIL—The trade are showing 
renewed interest in cocktail although 
most buyers feel lower prices are in the 
offing which may or may not be justified. 
So far, choice cocktail is still generally 
offered at $11. 65 for tens, $3.20 on 214s 
and $2. 07% for ones. There are reports 
of price shading of 25 cents on tens and 
10 cents on 2'%s but they are difficult to 
verify. In the meantime, the trade are 
buying cautiously until the, situation 
settles. 


CITRUS—Citrus canners are still hav- 
ing their troubles and are wary sellers in 
the face of mounting raw fruit costs. 
Most canners report difficulty in meeting 
demands although Chicago buyers are 
moving slowly as they have little confi- 
dence in the market despite the tight 
situation in Florida. Fancy grapefruit 
juice is offered at $2.25 for 46 oz. with 
blended at $2.40 to $2.45 and orange at 
$2.50 and up. Prices vary considerably 
from one canner to another due to each 
individual situation leaving the entire 
picture one of confusion. 


MINSTER MAY ADD BEETS 


Luke F. Beckman, President, Minster 
Canning Company, Minster, Ohio, re- 
ports that his company is considering 
installing a beet line for the 1953 season. 


often is it used? 


to improve it. 


605, Conrad Hilton Hotel 


January 26, 


In selling the New York Market, a can 
opener is often the difference between a 
signed order and a vague promise. 


The can opener, properly used, 
through the smokescreen of buyers’ objecti- 
ons, punctures the core of sales resistance, 
releases the vacuum of product doubt. 


The can opener is also a yardstick to 
measure your sales effectiveness -- How 


There are many other ways to measure 
your sales effectiveness -- and many ways 


For a Free Booklet Write 


B. MEIER & SON, INC. 


209 BRONX TERMINAL MARKET BLDG. 
BRONX 51, N. Y. 


Or see us at the Convention, February 21st through 
25th at Illinois Meat Company headquarters, Room 


Ask for “So You Want to Sell New York’ 


MEMBER NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN. 
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cuts 


packers: 
STEP UP COOKING EFFICIENCY 


Write today for further information to 


215 East South Street, 


20% or MORE! 


Under identical operating conditions, Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with 
Kook-More-Koils cook 20% faster than any 
other tank and coil system. Four Kook- 
More-Koil installations actually produce as 
much as five ordinary cypress cooking units! 
Enable tomato canners to obtain a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more from each 
and every batch! 

Rapid evaporation in addition to stepping- 
up production assures a product of fine 
flavor and color. Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils 
pay for themselves in one season's operation! 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Business Volume Pleasing—Crop Production 
Below 1951 — New Business In Fruits 
Bocked — Interest In Tomatoes — Beans 
Closely Sold Up—Wide Range In Pumpkin 
Prices—League Issues Pack Summary— 
Fish Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 23, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Canners are quite 
well pleased with the volume of business 
booked in recent weeks and with the 
manner in which orders have been 
spread over the list. There are some 
items that are almost unobtainable but 
in general stocks are in good shape and 
may be considered quite well balanced 
for this time of the year. The trade is 
commencing to think of the new season 
and the need for this is illustrated by the 
fact that new crop asparagus has made 
its way into the fresh produce market. 
The canned foods trade rather welcomes 
this, some members observing that the 
demand for the canned product is always 
stepped up when housewives see fresh 
asparagus and the price at which it is 
offered. 


CROPS—tThe annual summary of the 
California Crop Reporting Service cover- 
ing California fruit and nut crops for 
1952 show a combined total of 6,921,300 
tons of major fruit and nut crops har- 
vested in 1952. This combined tonnage 
was about 91 percent of the record pro- 
duction of 1951, nearly 99 percent of the 
previous 10 year average and exceeded 
by 9 percent both the 1950 and 1949 out- 
put. However, combined returns to grow- 
ers were less satisfactory, bringing only 
about 89 percent as much as for the re- 
turns for 1951 crops and about 87 per- 
cent of the 10 year average. Prospects 
for 1953 production are considered very 
favorable at this time. Deciduous fruit 
trees are in good shape, winter rainfall 
has been above average and heavy packs 
of snow are reported from mountain 


areas. Citrus crops are in good shape, 
with the latest forecast placing the Cali- 
fornia orange crop for the season of 
1952-53 at 42,600,000 boxes, against 38,- 
410,000 in 1951-52, and 45,210,000 in 
1950-51. The prospective crop of grape- 
fruit is estimated at 2,340,000 boxes, 
against 2,150,000 in 1951-52, and 2,730,- 
000 in 1950-51. 


FRUITS — Some rather large ship- 
ments of California canned fruits have 
been made since the first of the year, and 
while much of this has been against 
orders placed earlier in the season, con- 
siderable new business has been booked. 
There has been quite a run on fruit nec- 
tars, with some canners advising that 
their stocks of most items in the list are 
quite low. Fancy cling peaches are mov- 
ing at $3.00 for No. 2% halves, with 
choice in this size at $2.75 and standards 
at $2.50. Elberta freestones in this size 
and grade have sold at $3.70. Strictly 
fancy Bartlett pears in the No. 2% size 
have sold at $3.60, with choice at $3.25 
and standard at $2.90. Fancy apricot 
halves, unpeeled, have sold at $3.40 for 
No. 2%s and choice at $3.00. Fruit cock- 
tail has moved at $3.45 for No. 245 
fancy, but sales have also been reported 
at $3.25. 


TOMATOES — Rather more interest 
seems to be developing in tomatoes and 
tomato products as the new year gets 
under way, with prices lowered slightly 
on a few items in the new lists. Solid 
pack, or fancy No. 2s are moving in the 
range between $2.10 and $2.20, with 
standards in this size generally priced 
at $1.60 or $1.65. In the tomato prod- 
ucts field prices are not quite so easy to 
pin down, especially in paste or puree. 
Some branded lines of 6-0z. paste are 
offered at $6.90 a case but paste can be 
had much lower than this. Fancy tomato 
juice is moving at $1.10-$1.15 for No. 2, 
$2.35-$2.45 for 46 oz., and $4.50-$4.60 for 
No. 10. 


BEANS—Some offerings of green lima 
beans have been made here recently at 
$1.35 for buffet and $1.50 for No. 3038 


extra standards. Green cut beans are 
closely sold up, especially in the lower 
grades, with some Coast canners advis 
ing that their warehouses are about bare. 
Last year they had quite large stocks 
unsold at this time. 


PUMPKIN—Not a great deal of in- 
terest is being shown in pumpkin at this 
time, with prices running quite a wide 
range. A featured brand is being offered 
in this market at $1.724% for No. 2%s 
and $1.12% for No. 303. Just what the 
bottom of the market is is rather difficult 
to judge. but there are no large hold- 
ings here. 


PACKS—tThe Canners League of Cali- 
fornia has brought out a summary of 
the 1952 pack of fruits and vegetables, 
listing the outputs of a few varieties not 
hitherto reported. The total pack of 
fruits is listed at 35,129,637 cases, with 
some items that had not appeared in 
earlier reports. These are: apple sauce, 
649,601 cases; figs, 781,661; and other 
fruits, which include apples, grapes, 
plums and prunes in syrup, 308,962 
cases, all on a converted basis of 24 No. 
2% tins. 

The 1952 pack of vegetables amounted 
to 56,063,356 actual cases, this includ- 
ing the following packs not formerly 
published: string beans, 548,840 cases; 
carrots, 344,168, and other vegetables, 
2,681,177 cases. In other vegetables 
are included artichokes, beets, Brussels 
sprouts, celery, lima beans, peas, peas 
and carrots, vegetables for salad, white 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, pumpkin, 
hominy, dried beans and dried peas. The 
pack of dried beans, dried peas and hom- 


iny, accounted for approximately 812,000 


cases. 


FISH — The canned fish market re- 
mains largely without change. Stocks 
of tuna are not large and canners antici- 
pate a very close cleanup by the end of 
the Lenten season. Mackerel is moving 
out about as fast as it can be packed, 
with most stocks now being held around 
$7.50 a case for jack, but with some sales 
at $7.70. Salmon is having a steady call, 
with prices unchanged in recent weeks. 


Attention: 


APRONS For 


Endless 
Lacing Slat 


Zipper 
Consult 


123 Delancey St. 


PEA & LIMA BEAN CANNERS 


Your Viner Apron, Curtain 
& Under Carrier Needs 


Berry Canvas Goods Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Viner Apron Specialists 


THERE IS A REASON WHY... 


Insure against 
Mildew, Rot, 
Decay with 


Preservative 


YOU GET RESULTS 
thru | 
T.C.T. WANT ADS 


YOU REACH THE MEN WHO BUY 
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JANUARY 1 STOCKS 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statisties 
(Actual Cases) 


1951-52 1952-53 
1,672,041 3,982,004 


fotal Supply ........... 4,701,991 4,104,953 
Stocks, January 1 1,430,632 1,254,086 
Shipments during December.. 173,197 155,453 
Ship., July 1 to Jan. 1.... 3,271,359 2,850,867 

Of the total 1,254,086 cases on hand January 1, 
288,569 cases were located in New York and Penn- 
yivania, 840,175 cases in Michigan, Wisconsin 
ind Ohio and 125,342 cases in Western States. 


GEORGIA PEACH GROWERS 
VOTE TO CONTINUE 
MARKETING ORDER 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
today announced that Georgia peach 
growers have favored by referendum 
vote continuance of the amended market- 
ing agreement and order which regulates 
the interstate shipment of peaches grown 
in Georgia. Continuance of the amended 
order was favored by 56.7 percent, by 
number, of the producers voting; and by 
64.6 percent, by volume, of the produc- 
tion represented in the voting. 

Provisions of the marketing agreement 
and order, originally effective April 27, 
1942, require that such a referendum be 
held biennially. The referendum was 
conducted during the period December 
12 to 20, inclusive. 


USDA PROPOSES REVISED 
STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF 
CANNED BLACKBERRIES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has proposed a revision of the United 
States standards for grades of canned 
blackberries which would add_ similar 
types of berries such as boysenberries, 
dewberries, and loganberries to the 
standards. 

Quality requirements and definitions 
applicable to canned blackberries and 
other similar berries have been included 
in the proposal. 

Interested persons may submit views 
and comments not later than February 
14, 1953, to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


1952 FRUIT SPREAD 
PRODUCTION REPORT !ISSUED 


The Third Annual Production Survey 
of the fruit spread industry, conducted 
by the Department of Commerce, under 
the sponsorship and with the financial 
support of the National Preservers Asso- 
ciation, was issued during the week. The 
survey covers the 1951 production of the 
main fruit spread classes by fruit type 
within the four major regions of the 
country. Production during 1951 was 


sustained, according to the report, by 
reason of a large armed forces procure- 
ment program at the high production 
level achieved in 1950. Changes in types 
of production between the two years in- 
cluded production increases in preserves 
and jams and marmalades, a slight in- 
crease in jellies, and a substantial de- 
crease in fruit butters. The report was 
prepared by Earl L. Winger under the 
general supervision of George W. Muller. 


CLEANED SHRIMP 
BULLETIN ISSUED 


The Robinson Canning Company of 
New Orleans has recently issued an in- 
teresting and informative bulletin cover- 
ing the history, distribution and accep- 
tance of “cleaned” or “deveined” shrimp. 
The bulletin lists the can sizes used in 
packing shrimp, the number of shrimp 
per can for the various size-grades, and 
equivalent in pounds. Also included are 
the weights and dimensions of the vari- 
ous size cases used by the shrimp can- 
ning industry. 


Because of the suddenly increasing de- 
mand for this type of shrimp, which was 
produced in only negligible quantities as 
late as 1946, the company, by the end of 
1952 had increased its production of this 
type to a point where it now accounts for 
approximately 50 percent of the pack. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


CANNING TRADE 


UTHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


January 26, 1953 


CORN CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.95-4.00 
Med., Sm. No. 2 
Center Cuts, No. 2... 1.40 
BEANS, StrRINGLEss, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
-1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75 ..1.80 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 — 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303 .1.25-1.30 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303............ 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.75 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 3808........0....0cceeseee 1.60 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 
Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.).........—— 
NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 
New 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50-1.75 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 
TEXAS 
Fey., Whole, No. 11.00 
Ex. Std., Whole, No. 
Cab Gr 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 7.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1. 4 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. 
No. 2 1.271%4-1.30 
No. 1.60-1.65 
No. 5.85-6.00 
Cut, BOB 1.021%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.124%-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303..............1.10 
5.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered, No. 303.. 
J 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct......... 1. 10 
1.25 
. 1.35 
85/100 6.75 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 oz. ..............— 
No. 10 rane 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303.............. 1.30 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif., No. 303 1.20 


CORN— 
East 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std, No. 808 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 308......1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
1.20-1.30 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.65 
12 oz, Vac. - 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
No. 10 — 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ....... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
9.75-10.00 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 10 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 3038........00000 1.70 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303............. 1.35 
B Me. BO 8.50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 808... 1.25 
No. 2 — 
No. 10 7.50 
Std. Ungr., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 308.........0000 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., Ung., 8 oz. ..... .95 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ...... .80- .90 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std. Ungr., No. 308.............. 1,.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.93% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
1.40-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. $08..... +1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 
Ex. 2 No. B08 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1.85-1.42%% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........1.30-1.35 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungr., No. 308............. 1.15-1.20 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Fey., No. 303............ 1.27% 
No. 2 1.371% 
No. 1.75 
No. 10 5.85 

No. 303 1.27% 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.30-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 3038.........ccccccsscees 1.15 
No. 2 1,25-1.30 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

-95 
No. 3038 1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

SWEET POTATOES 

Texas, Wh., No. 2 — 2.35 
No. 21% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ 1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.65-1.85 
No, 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 

1.0714-1.10 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% od 
No. 10 8.75 

Indiana 

No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

1.70 
No. 2 a 85-1 95 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.70-1.85 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.25 

1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 2 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

6.00-7.00 

12.50-13.85 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T..........1.62% 


No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 303.............. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.6714-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 45 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.40 
No, 10 11.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
RB.P., Water, NO. 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....3.70-3.75 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
3.25-3.45 
No. 10 12.75 
2.07% 
No. 2% 3.00-3.25 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Choice, No, 2! 2.70-2.75 
Std, MO. 50-2.55 


Fey., Elbertas, No. 
PEARS 


No. 1 and 303 2.35 3 
No. 2% 3.75 & 
No. 10 13.00 4 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.27% | 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 

Std., No. 214 2.90 

PINEAPPLE | 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2..cccccccccccsse 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., 1.0214-1.07% 

2.30-2.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 

97 
502.25 

ORANGE 

1.10-1.15 
46 oz, 2.40-2.65 
4,855.10 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% @ 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 7 

TOMATO 

46 02. ... 7 

Ind., Fey., No. 1.15-1.25 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 

2.35-2.45 
No. 10 4.50-1.60 

FISH 
SALMON—PeEr Case 7 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 27.00-3.00 
16's 17.50-13.50 

Medium, Red, No. 1T........20.00-21.00 

Tall, NO. 19.00-2).00 
11.00-12.00 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-15.50 
1's 9.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.).......... 9,25 
TUNA—Per Cass 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-15.0 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.75 
Chunks and Flakes........ 11.50-13.50 


Grated 9.00-10,00 
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